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THE ISLAND OF MINDORO. 

\ 

BY J. B. STEERE. 

*~~pHE island of Mindoro is the Philippine land of myth. Lying 
near the route of the native trading boats in their voyages 
from north to south, and of the war and piratical expeditions for 
which the Philippines have been famous, it has been frequently 
coasted along and visited by natives of the other islands, but 
appears never to have been permanently occupied by them and 
the Spanish until very recently. It is still inhabited almost 
entirely by its own wild, independent tribes, many of which have 
probably never yet heard of the Spaniard, and know nothing ol 
the great sea but what they have seen from their mountain homes. 
It is difficult to account for this fertile island lying thus uncul- 
tivated and peopled only by a few savages, while surrounded near 
at hand by overpeopled and overcultivated islands. Perhaps 
the reputation the island bears for malaria and savage inhabitants 
may have had its effect ; while the fact that it has become the 
safe refuge of criminals and outlaws from the other islands about 
it has added to its bad reputation. We had everywhere heard 
stories of Mindoro and its savage beast, — the tamarou. One ship 
captain we had traveled with had lately lost a brother at the 
southern end of the island, where he had gone with his vessel for 
a load of timber. He and his company were attacked while at 
dinner, and all killed but one. A tribe was said to exist in the 
interior, of people as white as the Spaniards, but so fierce that 
they killed all strangers who approached their villages. The 
tamarou takes the place, in the stories of the Philippine-islanders, 
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of the elephant in those of other eastern peoples. Some had 
described it to us as a great beast with one sharp horn in the 
middle of its forehead ; and all stories agree as to its great speed 
and fierceness in attacking men and other animals at sight. 

We knew that the island had been but little studied in a sci- 
entific way ; but our curiosity and our anxiety to visit it was 
much increased by the Spanish governor of Mindoro, who is also 
governor of Marinduque, and who visited the latter island dur- 
ing our stay. I asked him what scientific study of the island had 
been made, and he answered : " Ni bien ni mal" (neither well nor 
ill, — not at all). He said a Spanish scientific commission had 
landed there once since he had been governor, but had gone 
away without visiting the interior, for fear of the malaria. It was 
then with a great deal of interest that we looked across the strait 
to the west to the lofty mountains of the island, which were con- 
tinually in our sight, and planned our trip to this unknown land. 
The visit of the governor was a fortunate one for us, for we found 
that one of the passenger steamers from the south would call on 
its way to Manila and take him directly across the strait ; other- 
wise we should have been compelled to hire a native boat, or to 
have gone to Manila and returned from there to Mindoro. The 
time of the steamer was not closely fixed, so that for two or three 
days we were half packed up, and dared not go far away in 
hunting. But finally, one afternoon, the lookout gave notice that 
the steamer was in sight ; and half an hour afterwards the goods of 
the governor were being hurried down to the beach on buffalo 
carts, and our own soon followed in the same manner, and were 
piled on the sand just above the tide, where they were taken by 
the ship's boats and carried out to the steamer, which lay at 
anchor half a mile away. Just at night we got on board our- 
selves, while the anchor was being hauled up, and after a quiet 
voyage across were landed, near midnight, at the port and town of 
Calapan, again by the ship's boats, and at a long bridge or wharf 
of wood supported by piles and running two or three hundred feet 
out into the bay. A part of this was roofed over, and some of us 
swung our hammocks here, while the others camped with their 
guns among the baggage, which was piled on the beach under 
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the open sky, for we had again, for the third time, outrun the 
rainy season in its slow advance from the southeast. The next 
morning showed us a bay partly sheltered by several small 
islands, and the little town of Calapan scattered along a low, nar- 
row point of land between the bay and a tidal river behind. At 
the landing from the wharf was a little plaza, now surrounded by 
posts (for they lately had a bull fight there), and behind this 
the stone fort and its high wall, where was quartered a company 
of Indian troops. Behind this, a short distance, was a low bridge 
across the river. We were soon able to find a house for rent, and 
moved in and got our breakfast at home. We were fortunate in 
securing as cook an old Indian, Juan, who was said to have 
cooked for a Spaniard at some time in his life. A stroll down 
the street showed me a blacksmith shop, a few doors away, under 
an open roof of palm-thatch and bamboo, and between that 
and us a continuous line of native houses, palm-thatched and as 
dry as tinder. I had with me nearly the entire results of the 
year's work in the Philippines, including several dozens of new 
and undescribed species. The thought of our personal danger in 
being burned up in the tinder-box in which we lived never occurred 
to me ; but the danger of the collections became such a burden 
that I could hardly sleep, and the great trunks of skins and other 
collections were so arranged that they could be at a moment's 
warning dragged down to the yard below. 

Calapan is the capital of the island, and possesses perhaps a 
dozen Spanish officials, a few Chinese, and five or six hundred 
Christian Indians, the latter drawn chiefly from Luzon and 
and Marinduque opposite. 

We were so anxious to see what the island produced that 
several of the party went out the same day to the patches of vir- 
gin forest on the low hills near the town. The settlement is quite 
recent, and stumps and native timber are still abundant. Mateo 
was the first to return, with a lot of birds which were at first 
sight disappointing. Most of the lot were birds we had already 
learned to expect as common inhabitants of all the Philippines ; 
among these the common Philippine crow and oriole and barbet 
and black night-singing cuckoo, Eudynamis. Several genera which 
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we had learned to expect in local species in each well-marked 
division of the islands were wanting entirely, and our trips inland 
afterwards failed to discover them. Among these genera con- 
spicuous for their absence were two of the three commonly dis- 
tributed genera of hornbills, three of the four genera of wood- 
peckers, and several genera of kingfishers and cuckoos. Among 
the new birds brought in was a little parrot, Loriculus, closely 
resembling the Luzon species, but sharply distinct from it ; and a 
new species of the genus of small black hornbills (Penelopides). 
We had found the five species of this genus already collected with 
the male always white-headed and the female with the head 
black like the body ; but our Mindoro species was white-headed 
in both male and female, the only distinction in color between 
the sexes being that the male had the bare skin about the face 
flesh white, while the female had the same parts livid blue. A 
little way back among the hills another crow was found, much 
smaller than the common crow and with a shorter tail, and 
flight resembling that of the parrots. This little crow had a 
curious flat voice, reminding one of the croaking of frogs and 
also of the notes of the katydid. On dissection it proved to be 
distinct in food from the common species, being limited to fruit. 
We were soon visited by several collectors of land and tree 
shells, — the same ones who by sending quantities of their collec- 
tions to Manila have made the beautiful Mindoro tree snails well 
known in Europe. The Mindoro species are apparently more 
peculiar than those of Paraguay, there being several sections of 
genera limited to this island. 

The tamarou were said not to be found within less than two 
days' journey of Calapan ; and as the rainy season was coming 
on, we hastened our preparations for our visit to the interior. 
That we might run the greater chance of getting the object of our 
search we decided to divide our party; an J Bourns and Wor- 
cester set out by native boat a day's journey down the coast to 
the south, and then inland in their search for the lake Naujan, 
which was said to be a famous haunt for these animals. They 
found the lake to be of-considerable size, but shallow and with 
great mud-flats, and much of it grown up with water plants and 
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filled with crocodiles. It is apparently an old arm of the sea, cut 
off, and now draining out by the rising of the land. It is sur- 
rounded by dense forests, only broken where there are a few cabins 
of outlaws and runaway Christian Indians, and a little village of 
Mangianes, a native heathen tribe. Signs of the tamarou were 
abundant, and they immediately set to work to kill some of them. 
The Indian plan was to build a stockade and enclose a tame 
buffalo, which the tamarou would come out to attack at night, 
when they might be shot at close quarters. They tried this sev- 
eral nights until they were nearly eaten up by mosquitoes, but 
no tamarou made their appearance, and they then undertook to 
hunt them by day. Their guides were too much afraid to lead 
them directly to the game, and when they were near would run 
away. But they got several shots and wounded one or two badly, 
but rain coming on the tracks were washed out and the game 
lost ; and so, after two weeks of the hardest work and exposure, 
they returned to Calapan without the tamarou, but with two wild 
boars and a large collection of water birds from lake Naujan. 

A few days after this portion of our party left for the south, 
Mr. Moseley took a native vessel across to the coast of Luzon, on 
his way to Manila and the United States ; and Mateo and I, with 
old Juan, the cook, loaded a canoe with provisions and started up 
the coast to the north to the village at the mouth of the Catuiran 
river, where we. expected to get a guide for the trip. The man 
who had been recommended to us was not yet ready, and we 
pushed on up the Catuiran. At its mouth it is wide and deep 
enough for native vessels of considerable size to enter. The 
country near the sea was low and covered with mangroves, and 
uninhabitable ; but as we left this flowed country behind we came 
to new settlements of Christian people from Luzon and Marinduque, 
and pulling our canoe up the muddy bank below the house of one 
of these, who was recognized as an official by the government at 
Calapan, we claimed his hospitality and slung our hammocks 
under his narrow roof. These people were clearing the new and 
rich lands along the river, and raising mountain rice. The next 
day of waiting was spent in hunting along the river and through 
the deep forests around the clearings ; but little new was found, 
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and the same paucity of species and lack of expected genera 
was noticeable. While we were here, baskets of fruit called cara- 
go were brought to us, of a kind entirely new to me, but appar- 
ently identical with a well-known Bornean fruit. They were 
hanging in clusters, and each fruit was of the size of a small 
orange, and strawberry red and covered with soft red spines. On 
opening the thin shell, which was much after the manner of the 
Chinese lichi, there was found a mass of light-colored, juicy pulp 
surrounding a large flattened seed. The fruit was excellent in 
quality, and appeared worthy of cultivation, though the circum- 
stances may have had something to do with our appreciation of it. 
We at the same time heard of another fruit, not yet ripe, but so 
abundant and rich that the wild tribes got fat upon it. This was 
called uli, and from the description as well as the name must be 
the durian of the farther east. The next day Pedro, our guide, 
arrived, — a man of some consequence, and an owner of land 
and buffaloes. He came mounted upon a water buffalo, and with 
a boarspear as a weapon. The river now narrowed to fifty or 
sixty feet of water, and a broad bar of coarse sand or shingly 
gravel on one side, and on the other a low bank of ten or fifteen 
feet, reaching up to the level forest above. The stream appeared 
to approach gradually nearer the mountains, which were in plain 
sight on the right. Little clearings were scattered along the 
river for several miles, and our progress was so slow that as we 
neared the last of these the afternoon was half spent, and we 
stopped for the night. The next morning another Indian, Antonio, 
a famous crocodile hunter of the Catuiran, who had heard of our 
trip, joined himself to our party -in the hope of meat and pay. 
We now entered the unbroken wilderness, and Pedro led the way 
along the sand-bar on his buffalo, and I followed him on foot with 
my gun, while Mateo and Juan came with the canoe. The 
river was now made up of curious reaches of deep and sluggish 
water, of half a mile or so in length ; and then there would be a 
shallow rapid for a few yards, over which the water roared as it 
dashed down, and where our men had to take hold of the canoe 
and by their force drag it up into the quiet water above. As the 
heat of the day came on the sand and gravel became as hot as 
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if heated in a furnace, and we would follow along under the 
shady side of the jungle whenever possible. Life was rare; a 
little kingfisher or a small gray heron would now and then take 
flight from among the driftwood, or we would see the great 
Philippine snake bird flying along the stream or perched on the 
driftwood, stretching its long neck at the approach of danger. On 
lighting in the water it would frequently sink and walk on the 
bottom, "its head and neck standing out of the water above. 
About noon we stopped at one of the rapids and waited for the 
canoe to come up. A snake bird I had shot had fallen in a 
lagoon formed in an old bed of the river, and one of the Indian 
boys mounted the buffalo and forced him to swim in after it. 
Crocodiles were plenty, so that he did not dare to go in alone. 
Tracks of tame buffaloes run wild, cimarones, were abundant 
and Pedro said that there were on the river somewhere some 
twelve or fifteen of his own run wild, with their young born in 
the jungle, making a herd of thirty or more. Here and there 
among these tracks he picked out smaller, rounder ones, which 
he said were the tracks of the tamaron. We passed soon after 
the mouth of- a stream not now running, but with water in pools 
along its bed, which was called rio muerto (dead river), and was 
said to connect and give canoe passage across to the town of 
Calapan in the rainy season. About three in the afternoon two 
tamarou started out of the cane-brake within a few feet of us, 
and without breaking cover rushed into the forest behind. Pedro 
tied his buffalo to a bush, and taking my gun, started after the 
game. The canoe coming up soon after, the buffalo took fright 
and dashed away, and was in great danger of becoming a cima- 
rone, but the whole party turned out and captured it, and Juan, 
the cook, mounting it, we moved on. Suddenly old Juan, who 
was ahead, came running back, shouting tamaroti as loud as he 
could yell ; and on hurrying around a bend we saw, a hundred 
yards away on the other bank of the river, what looked to me 
wonderfully like a buffalo calf, — and this did not take fright at 
Juan, who still kept shouting and calling down upon us all kinds 
of maledictions because we had no gun with us. Before the 
canoe came up with the other guns, two Indians (Christians) 
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appeared near the buffalo, and on crossing we found that they were 
gathering rattan, and had the calf's mother to pull the long stems 
out of the jungle to the beach. They had built a low shed on 
the beach near the edge of the woods ; and as we had crowded 
about as far up the river as we could for. the driftwood, we 
unloaded our canoe and set to work to add another shelter to the 
one existing, so as to cove.r our party. Some posts were set up 
in the ground and tied with rattan to each other and the old 
shed, and palm leaves were brought from the forest and tied on 
for a roof, and a shelter soon made, though the makers were so 
shiftless that I had to set them to do the work over three times 
before it would shed rain. Pedro, who had come in unsuccessful 
from his hunt after the tamarou, borrowed my gun again and set 
out up the river, arjd returned before night with a small wild boar, 
which was quickly fitted for the pot. He reported having seen 
two tamarou crossing the river. By dark it was raining, and 
hanging our hammocks with their mosquito nets from the posts 
of our shed, we went to sleep in our own new house. The 
Indians kept a great smoke all night to drive off the mosquitoes. 
The next morning Mateo was out with the Winchester rifle 
soon after daylight, and just as we had got breakfast I heard the 
heavy boom of the gun, apparently half a mile away up the river 
and soon after there was another report, and then another and 
another was echoing back and forth in the thick, misty air from 
one side of the river to the other, until I had counted seven shots. 
Mateo was alone, and I had heard such stories of the ferocity of 
the tamarou that I was alarmed ; but half an hour afterwards he 
appeared on the other bank below us, shouting: " I've got him, 
I've got him," and on my inquiring what, he answered : " An 
old bull tamarou." As he waded the river up to his middle, 
with the rifle above his head, I could see that his face was bleed- 
ing and his shirt torn off of one shoulder ; but this was from the 
thorny jungle he had forced his way through, and from the sharp, 
cutting edges of the leaves of the wild canes. He had found a 
fresh track crossing the river, and followed it through the rich, 
soft bottom land almost as well as if in snow, until he saw the 
tamarou in the bed of a stream, drinking. After he had found a 
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tree that he could climb in case of trouble, he fired at its shoulder, 
and it fell, but got up immediately and came on toward the smoke, 
when Mateo fired again, and again knocked him down ; and he 
repeated this until the animal was within thirty yards, when a 
bullet through his brain finished him, and, charging up the bank, 
he fell back into the little brook dead. A rude sledge of poles 
was built and the tame buffalo harnessed to this, and we set out 
up the river and along the beach until nearly opposite the game, 
when half an hour's hacking at cane-brake and bushes opened the 
way to our prize. We then rolled him upon our sledge, and, 
tying him fast by the horns, dragged him to our camp. To have 
•actually been the first of civilized men to see and describe a 
mammal of this size and importance is a rare experience, and one 
that is fast growing rarer, as all parts of the earth are becoming 
known. There was no doubt of the relationship of the beast at 
first sight. It was a water buffalo, but so differing in size and 
color and shape of head and direction of horns from the ordinary 
species of the Philippines as to make it not only a distinct 
species, ,but also to probably place it in another genus. Our 
specimen was an old male, the size of a small Jersey cow, but 
lower and heavier, the body and limbs being almost perfectly 
round, and looking as if swollen with fat. It was lead-black in 
color, with lighter markings on head, legs, and under parts, with 
thin, short hair, a little switch-tail like a swine, and nearly 
straight, sharp, black horns, which ran upward and backward, 
spreading but little more than the width of the head, and being in 
line at the tips with the nose and eye. This narrowness and back- 
ward set of the horns gave the animal a peculiar look, but must be 
especially fitted for crowding its way through the wild vines and 
cane-brakes where it passes its life, the nose being thrust forward 
as with the water buffalo, and the horns thrown back on the 
neck. The skin was of immense thickness, and was entirely cov- 
ered with gore marks of many battles. One rib had been broken 
and mended, and the old fellow was just recovering from a horn- 
thrust clean through one of his fore legs. Whether these were 
marks of battles among the tamaron themselves, or with the 
cimarones (buffaloes run wild), we could not determine; but the 
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Indians with us said that they were from battles with buffaloes, 
and that the tamarou, though only one-half or one-third the size 
of these huge animals, would attack them at sight, and that on 
account of their great speed and their sharper, straighter horns,, 
they usually conquered. A measurement of our specimen 
showed it to be eight feet one inch in length from tip of nose to 
end of tail ; tail, seventeen inches to tip ; tuft of hair at tip of tail, 
two and one-half inches ; height at shoulders, three feet four 
inches ; height at hip, three feet six inches ; fore leg to brisket, 
one foot seven inches ; horns, seventeen and three-fourths inches 
in length ; circumference at base, thirteen inches, somewhat tri- 
angular and heavily ridged ; distance between bases of horns, one 
and one-half inches ; width of horns, eleven inches apart. After 
measurements of another bull and a cow proved to agree almost 
exactly with this, the cow being eight feet in length to tip of tail. 
The horns were not so large at their bases, and were farther apart, 
and the neck was not so thick ; otherwise the size and shape 
were practically identical. A calf perhaps three or four months 
old differed greatly from the adult in color, being chestnut, with a 
black line along the back and black markings upon the legs. On 
skinning our tamarou, the roundness was found to be due to 
the thickness of the skin and the immense development of the 
muscles. We found that two Winchester balls had passed through 
the heart, and that after this the animal had been able to get up 
and charge, showing as much vitality as a grizzly bear. I set our 
Indians at work cleaning the bones for a skeleton, while I under- 
took to preserve the skin, which, from its great thickness and the 
moist weather, was a difficult matter. Our fire was now sur- 
rounded by pieces of the meat, roasting ; the kettle was full of 
meat, boiling ; and old Juan set at it to make tapa (jerked beef) 
of the balance; while Antonio, who regularly borrowed one of our 
guns and went out to hunt tamarou, and as regularly returned 
without finding game, took the refuse and staked it down across 
the river, and said that now he would catch a crocodile. The 
night following we had rain again, which was favorable by wash- 
ing out all old tracks, and the next morning Mateo was again 
successful, this time killing a cow, which we got to camp in the 
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same way as before. Under the hot sun and the frequent rains 
our camp began to take on a decidedly strong odor, and meat 
was plenty. Word somehow got down the river to the settle- 
ment, and several Indians came up with their buffaloes, and 
loaded up with meat. Then for three days the weather was too 
rainy for Mateo to get tamarou. I was busy in hurrying my 
skins out into the air to dry, and then hurriedly folding them, 
and dragging them under shelter, when the showers came on ; 
while old Juan was nearly distracted over his jerked beef, which 
was too high to be kept longer in our hut, and showed signs of 
running away of itself. A patch of open woodland lay back of 
our camp, and between showers I would get into this and kill a 
few of the great fruit pigeons to keep us in meat, while Mateo 
would get out whenever possible after tamarou. One evening he 
and Antonio had taken the buffalo and had gone up the river to 
tie the buffalo fast on the beach, in hope the tamarou would come 
out to attack it. I had already gone to bed in my hammock, 
which hung, covered by its mosquito net, under an open roof, 
and swung only a few inches above the sand. Before I got to 
sleep I heard a great splashing across the river, where Antonio 
had set a rattan lasso by the tamarou meat, and the Indians in 
camp took a torch, and crossing in the canoe, spent some time in 
tying the captured crocodile with rattans. I knew well how this 
was done. The hind and fore legs were tied over the back, 
and the jaws tied together, and then I was dimly conscious of 
their dragging the helpless fellow to the camp and tying him fast 
to one of the poles of our hut. In the night some time I was 
suddenly awakened by the sharp noise of the crocodile's jaws 
coming together, and by the pulling at the mosquito net and 
hammock curtain near one of my feet. Divining the cause, I 
roused the whole Indian camp by my shouts, when they pried 
the fellow's jaws loose, and again tying him fast, dragged him 
down near the river anfl tied him to a stake. They had tied him 
fast to the same post my hammock hung upon ; he had worked 
his jaws loose, and seeing my foot move, had struck at it. The 
next morning a rattan rope was fastened about the crocodile's 
body just before the hind legs, and he was tied with some twenty 
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feet of slack to a sawyer in the river, just in front of our camp, 
and I had a good opportunity to watch him. He was terribly 
vicious, and would spring at anything that approached, making a 
hoarse, barking noise, which could be heard to some distance, 
and is a genuine voice. The next day we were visited by two 
savages of the Mangianes, as they were called by the Spanish and 
Christian Indians. They were much the same in color and gen- 
eral appearance as the Christianized races, but were smaller and 
dirtier. The man had a handkerchief tied about him for an 
apron ; but the woman, who was entirely naked to her waist, wore 
a curious petticoat, made up of a long, narrow ribbon of braided 
rattan, which was wound round and round her hips, until it took 
the form of a petticoat, and was held in place by a band of bark 
cloth, passing between the legs and fastened to the waist. They 
were both barefooted, and the woman was armed with a wood 
knife and the man with rude bow and arrows. We had just 
killed the crocodile, and were taking the flesh from the bones to 
make a skeleton, and they carefully gathered the meat from the 
sand and stored it away, as also such pieces of old Juan's' jerked 
beef as he considered past hope. This they threw on the fire for 
a few moments, and then went about chewing it with evident 
enjoyment. They have the reputation of eating snakes among 
the other Indians. They begged tobacco and salt of us, and 
promised to bring us wild fruit and honey. Their village was too 
far away for us to visit. The day after they came again, bring- 
ing a basket of the red fruit before mentioned, and a great piece 
of honey-comb filled with honey. It was made by the big 
bees {Apis striata), which suspend their combs under horizontal 
limbs. On the seventh day of our stay Mateo killed a young 
bull tamarou ; and after skinning it and cleaning the bones for 
another skeleton, as it continued to rain and the river was rap- 
idly rising, we concluded to return. The next morning our 
canoe was loaded with the heavy skins and skeletons and the 
rest of our baggage, and when we got in with our guns the 
edge of the boat was within less than an inch of the water. A 
box containing most of Juan's tapa was taken out to lighten us a 
little, and we started in the rain, and, without stopping, we hur- 
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ried down the river, and after many narrow escapes in the rapids, 
we reached the village at the mouth of the Catuiran just before 
dark. To make the canoe load lighter I set out, with three of 
the guns, on foot to Calapan, while the rest came up the coast, 
and about midnight we had everything under shelter in our 
house. Our skins and skeletons were great curiosities to the 
people of the town, and a great many of them visited us to see 
them. From the stories and remarks of the old settlers in 
Mindoro we learned much that was semi-authentic in regard to 
the tamarou. It is said to be very abundant on the opposite, 
uninhabited side of the island, and to there come down to the 
sea coast. Some said the cows had a habit, when the calves 
were young, of taking them in time of danger on the neck and 
holding them with the horns, and running with them in this 
way. Our host, who had been on the island many years, said 
that there was another tamaroti of the mountains, much smaller. 
This story, from what we afterwards learned, probably refers to a. 
mountain goat. As we found the tamarou and observed their 
habits, we found them chiefly living in cane-brakes, upon the 
young shoots of which they were feeding. At night they would 
gather in some numbers along the open beaches of the river. 
During the morning they would feed solitarily, or lie in the mud 
and water of the small streams, and later in the day would take 
refuge under certain trees, whose branches drooped to the ground, 
forming an almost impenetrable shelter. The tracks and wallows 
under these trees showed that much of the time the tamarou 
must occupy them. 

The rainy season was now fairly begun, but Mateo offered to 
return to the Catuiran for more tamarou if I wished, while I 
should go on to Manila. Having fitted him and old Juan out 
for another expedition, I took the steamer, which came along 
near the end of June, and after a day's voyage was back in 
Manila, and settled in the same hotel we had occupied nearly a. 
year before, on our arrival in the islands. On the way across I. 
had felt premonitions of fever, and after I had got my collections 
all housed and in safety, and my baggage carried to my room, I 
was taken with a severe attack. As soon as I had recovered suf- 
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ficiently, I wrote a description of the tamarou and forwarded it 
to Professor Sclater, secretary of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don. He published a part of the description in Nature, of 
August, 1888, and the full description in the " Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society of 1889." I then made a trip to the La 
Lagunade Bay, a great, shallow lake, some fifteen miles in length, 
and lying twenty miles east of Manila, toward the mountains, where 
there was some timber. I collected a few days, and, with the aid 
of native hunters, got a fair representation of Luzon birds, in spite 
of continual rain, which rendered the roads of the country impas- 
sible for horses. I then returned to Manila, and as soon as pos- 
sible to Hong Kong, and from there home, by way of Japan and 
.San Francisco. 



